Who is my neighbor? Could it be the educated, fi- 
nancially independent Negro citizen in Ohio who tried ta 
buy a home in a nice residential section but was refused 
because of his color? Could it be the Indian Americans 
who are moving into towns and cities or others who 
are still trying to conserve their culture on reserva-= 
tions within our borders? Could it be Puerto Ricans, 
Orientals or Mexicans in the U. S. who are shunned 
as if they were not also children of the One Father? 

A neighbor is anyone, of any color, in need, wher 
ever he may be. To love our neighbor and show mercy 
today means to support those who seek freedom and 
Justice in the face of discrimination, segregation, and 
neglect. We need to share our Christian kindness and 
personal acceptance of our neighbors here at home just 
as we have shared the Gospel through such programs as 
hospitals, colleges and agricultural education with 
people in faraway places. 
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Should Teenagers Smoke? ql 


im sMOKES. He’s a junior in 
|| high school. He’s not on the 
basketball team nor active in 
other school organizations. But he 
tries hard to get along with others. 
He started smoking two years ago. 
His parents didn’t know about it 
then. But why should they care? 
Doesn’t his father smoke, too ? 

Jim’s current girl friend, Sue, 
smokes now, since she’s been dating 
Jim. Her parents “would kill her if 
they knew.” Jim reassures Sue that 
her parents are old-fashioned. Sue 
doesn’t particularly like to smoke 
and she still feels a little awkward 
doing it. But “everybody else does 
it,” so why be chicken? 

Not all of Sue’s friends smoke, 
however. In fact, Sue gets a little 
irritated when her friend, Grace, re- 
fuses to join her in smoking. If 
only she could get Grace to smoke, 
Sue would feel a lot more at ease. 

Whether or not to smoke has be- 
come a social problem among the 
young people at Jim’s high school. 
But it’s more than a social problem. 

What are the facts? 

Research now indicates that four 
out of every five smokers take up 
the habit before they are 21. The 
cigarette companies know this. “The 
TV screen has been turned over to 
the cigarette huckster. His weapon 
is the tainted commercial. His tar- 


Mr. Everett is Washington correspondent for 
Religious News Service and a frequent contributor 
to YourH and other youth publications. 
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get children and teenagers,” report 
Roy Norr, a New York newspaper 
man who edits a newsletter of 
“Smoking and Health.” 

“The glamor girls who just love 
that cigarette, the smirking an 
nouncers who blow clouds of ‘fras 
rant’ smoke into the home, the base 
ball heroes who claim to train em 
ciggies, are not directing their fire 
at Grandpa and Grandma,” said 
Norr in his testimony before Con- 
gressional investigators. “They are! 
shooting at children and youth. 
They are even training lispin 
babies to repeat their singing com 
mercials.”” 

He added bitterly that “in huck- 
stering a product that carries dis: 
ease and death in its wake, ciga 
rette advertisers who dominate the 
TV screen with the blessing of ou 
government utter no caution, sound 
no warning, give no indication 0 
the perils of tobacco. . . .” 

But the government is con: 
cerned. For example, the Federa: 
Trade Commission has the respon: 
sibility of policing the press and air: 
waves against fraudulent advertis- 
ing and it has been proceeding 
slowly — with some prodding frow 
Congress — against the politically 
powerful cigarette companies. The 
first formal complaint has beer 
against Chesterfields, and after ¢ 
public hearing, the examiner recom: 
mended that the Chesterfield claim 


Glenn D. Everett reports latest facts 


o be non-irritating to the throat be 
ound fraudulent. 

The examiner observed in his re- 
ort that “without exception, all of 
he physicians and_ scientists, 
hether testifying for the govern- 
aent or the company, seem to recog- 
ize that cigarette smoke is an irri- 
ant and is capable of adversely af- 
cting the nose, throat, and acces- 
ory organs. Apparently none of the 
vitnesses entertains the view that 
eevee smoke is harmless — that 
‘n individual may smoke with im- 
unity.” 

Again, some revealing facts have 
een laid before the Congressional 
nvestigating committee headed by 
Rep. John A. Blatnik (D., Minn.) 
vhich has been looking into false 
‘dvertising claims by cigarette com- 
‘anies. 

' Scientists have told the committee 
hat the rising rate of deaths from 
ang cancer is what first tipped them 
ff to cigarettes. Scientists noted that 
a the past 20 to 30 years there has 
‘een a definite similarity between 
he increase in cigarette smoking in 
his country and the increase of 
eaths from lung cancer. 

Doctors hate to see lung can- 
er. Usually, it is already well ad- 
anced before the victim feels any 
yarning pain and goes to his doctor. 
Yo matter how young and healthy 
he patient may be, once lung can- 
er is diagnosed he has only one 


chance. If the cancer affects just 
one lung and has not yet spread to 
other organs, the lung can be re- 
moved from the chest by surgery. 
Statistics kept by our best hospitals 
show that only one victim of lung 
cancer out of 20 is alive five years 
after diagnosis, 

According to Dr. Ernest L. Wyn- 
der of the world-famed Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for cancer research 
at Cornell University, every physi- 
cian who has treated lung cancer 
has been struck by the large num- 
ber of heavy smokers who are 
among the victims. 

In 1953 the American Cancer So- 
ciety decided to investigate the rela- 
tionship of smoking and lung can- 
cer. Under Dr. E. Cuyler Ham- 
mond, they prepared a questionnaire 
about smoking habits, enlisted 
22,000 women volunteers and asked 
them to give the questionnaire to ten 
men whom they knew personally, 
and with whom they would be keep- 
ing in touch through the years. The 
women returned questionnaires from 
187,783 men, nearly two-thirds of 
whom smoked. Each year they have 
been questioned as to whether the 
men on their list are still living. 

At last report 11,870 deaths 
had occurred among these men. The 
researchers were stunned by the 
connection between smoking and 
lung cancer. The death rate from 
lung cancer among non-smokers was 
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Should Teenagers Smoke? 


small—only 3.4 deaths per 100,000 
men per year. Among men who 
smoked two packs or more a day, 
however, the death rate was 217.3 
per 100,000—or 70 times higher! 

And what of women? They were 
not covered in this survey, but Dr. 
Wynder testified that it is now es- 
tablished by medical evidence that 
among women who smoke heavily, 
the risk of lung cancer is almost the 
same as for men. 

The industry fights back. 
Faced with this appalling evidence 
that its product injures health, the 
cigarette industry is fighting back 
desperately. Cigarette manufactur- 
ing is an immensely profitable 
business, with Americans paying 


$1,600,000,000 for the 400 billion 


cigarettes they smoke every year. 
Six giant companies control more 
than 90 per cent of the business. 
They have poured millions of dol- 
lars into a frantic advertising cam- 
paign to counteract the facts pre- 
sented by the doctors. 

Overnight big brand names on 
which years of promotion had been 
spent were quietly dropped from 
advertising. L & M was introduced 
by Chesterfield; Winston took over 
for Camels; Old Gold gave way to 
Murad and Kent; while Lucky 
Strike has yielded to Hit Parade. 
But it is the same product and the 
same manufacturers. All that has 
been added are filters. 
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Through television, radio and 
press the public is being bombarded, 
with such claims as these: “No 
other filter takes out so much nic#- 
tine and tar....” “For the greatest: 
health protection in cigarette his 
tory....” “Filters out the worry in 
every puff... .” | 

The Congressional committee is 
investigating the question of whether 
these claims constitute a fraud upon 
the public. 

Results of scientific tests to date 
have been damaging to the cigarette 
companies. Even the best of the fil- 
ters apparently removed only 14 per’ 
cent of the injurious elements! Soma 
remove almost none because tha 
manufacturers have been using 
stronger and cheaper brands of to 
bacco at the same time they added 
the filters, presumably so that ciga- 
rettes will still “taste like a cigarett 
should.” A really heavily-filtered ci: 
garette doesn’t seem to satisfy the 
smoker. 

Widespread testimony says its 
hard to break the smoking habil 
once it’s started. That’s why young 
people need to think seriously abow 
the facts of smoking. 

What about teenagers? The 
cigarette industry seems to be aim 
ing more and more of its advertising 
at youth, knowing cynically tha 
once an individual starts smoking, i 
is easy to keep him smoking, no 
matter what the health hazard may 


i 
: 
drove to be. They are betting that 


‘ 


-oung people will want to “go along 
vith the crowd” whether smoking is 
ood or not. 

| The cigarette huckster subtly in- 
ers that a boy just isn’t mature un- 
2ss he smokes, that a girl doesn’t 
ook sophisticated unless she casu- 
lly asks for a light. They are bei- 
ing that youth today will throw 
‘way future health and sneer at the 
thletic coaches who forbid smoking 
vecause they know from long experi- 
nce what it does to wind and blood 


‘Tessure. 

| Thirty years ago, a boy was told 
‘e€ wasn’t a man unless he could 
ake a chew of bitter-tasting brown 
lug tobacco and aim the juice ac- 
urately enough to hit a fly on the 
ying. Today the use of chewing to- 
acco is generally considered crude 
nd vulgar. 

It is also possible that within a 
ew years the use of “coffin nails” 
ill be just as vulgar and out-of- 
ate as poking snuff up the nostrils 


Nettis} 


in this program, see page 30. 


(popular in George Washington’s 
day) or spitting tobacco juice on 
the floor (popular in U. S. Grant’s 
day). 

But the cigarette companies and 
their obedient advertising men are 
evidently confident that American 
teenagers won't disappoint them, 
even though the facts concerning 
cigarettes are known. Just by re- 
peating catchy jingles that two-year- 
olds like to memorize, the hucksters 
are betting that they can still sell 
teenagers on the idea that the smok- 
ing habit is a harmless means of 
“pleasure.” 

Will the hucksters succeed? Only 
time will tell and the answer each 
individual teenager gives to the 
question “Have a smoke?” We be- 
lieve that the hucksters are going to 
fail. Young people today are a lot 
more alert to science than were their 
parents 25 years ago. And they are 
going to ask questions of cigarette 
manufacturers that the jingles don’t 


answer. vVVY 


The world needs more teen-age ambassadors like Gerda 
Hubner of West Berlin, Germany (see pages 8-15). She 
has won the good will of many in the community of West- 
minster, Md., where she jis living for a year as a part of the 
International Christian Youth Exchange program. At nearby 
New Windsor (see top of cover photo) is the national, 
Protestant-supported ICYE office. If your chruch is interested 


(Cover photo by Joseph 


photo portrait... 


Teen ambassador 


UST BY SIMPLY being herself, Gerda Hubner has won the friendship of 
fellow students and town folks in Westminster, Md. They like her quiet 
lignity, cordial manner and youthful determination. She’s been in this 


Paul Helm and their 12-year-old son, John. Mr. Helm is pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lhurch whose Men’s Brotherhood is sponsoring Gerda’s year in the United 
tates as a German exchange student. The church is cooperating with the 
international Christian Youth Exchange, Protestant-supported program 
yhich brings young people from abroad to live with American families 
| 


nd to attend the local high school for a year. Gerda was 17 last July, but 
jecently her American girl friends gave her a birthday slumber party. 
| But,” Gerda says, “no one slept.” 


ill schedule of 


In her POD class 
(Problems of 
Democracy) Gerda 
lescribes the political 
division in Berlin. 


b> 


Getting to know 
all about us... 


EFORE coming to the U. S. from 
B Germany, Gerda studied Eng- 
lish for five years. She has a fine 
command of the language, although 
some of the local slang still puzzles 
her. Elvis Presley is not new to her 
since he’s popular in Germany too. 
She especially likes our friendly 
teachers and the warm reception 
she receives in the church and com- 
munity. 


> 


Walking home from 
school with Peggy and 
Ann, Gerda learns about 


the latest U. S. fads and 


fashions. 


At youth fellowship meeting, Gerda helps stir up 
quite a wind storm to blow the ping pong ball off 
their opponents’ end of the table. 


—- 


For spinning records, playing 
the piano, or other informal 
fun, Beth and Kathy’s home 

is a favorite stop. 


Personal problems and faith 
are discussed by the youth 
fellowship, its counselors, 

and Mr. Helm. 


— 


A good companion, as 

a mother should be, 
Mrs. Helm listens 
eagerly to Gerda’s latest 
adventures as a young 
girl in a new country. 


At home with 
the Helms... 


<— 


As in most families, 
breakfast is a rushed 
affair at the Helm 
household. 


— 


Photography is John’s. 
hobby. A typical kid — 
brother, 12-year-old — 
John likes to tease a 
little, but also shows | 

much respect for the - 


guest in their home. 


Gerda’s hobby of knitting 
paid off at Christmas when 
she sold knitted slippers 
to friends. 


— 


Realizing that much is 
expected of her as an 
ambassador, Gerda spends 
much of her time 
studying, often with Mrs. 
Helm’s help. 


> 


A worthy heritage .. . 


—> 


Gerda takes seriously her role as 
a Christian, whether it be at St. 
Paul’s Church (right) or back 
home in West Berlin. She first 

learned of the teen exchange 
program through her home 


church. 


Given to her before leaving 
Berlin, the plaque on bedside 
table bears symbol of Christian 
youth movement in Germany 
(cross on circle). Each day 
ends with a devotional reading 
and an occasional singing of a 
hymn. 


—> 


As an only child, 
Gerda is much 
missed by her 

parents. Frequent 
letters home keep 
nem informed. But 
jalready she regrets 
saying farewell to 
her ‘‘other home” 

with the Helms. 
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\n adventure out of the past by Michael J. Gramlich 
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CNEVERAL thousands of years ago, 
™ the last of the great glaciers re- 
| treated northward. In its wake 
ollowed tropical rains. The area 
vhere Frankfurt, Germany now 
tands was soon covered with heavy 
orests teeming with life. 

It was in these forests that an- 
estors of modern man carried on the 
truggle for existence. It was here 
hat European man began the long 
low climb towards civilization. 

* * * 

Arl hefted his flint-tipped spear, 
lis keen sense of smell sifting the 
raried forest scents. The sun had 
one down. The trees were still wet 
vith the recent rain. 


“It is good,” thought Arl, “the 
wetness will keep the man-killers in 


their lairs. If the Great Hunting 
Spirit is kind, Arl and his mate 
will feed well.” 

He drew the garment of roughly 
sewn animal skins tightly around 
him, for the night air was cool. He 
continued on his way through the 
darkening forest. Despite his power- 
ful bulk, he moved silently. 

His broad, good-natured features 
grew more alert as he neared his 
favorite hunting spot. Assured there 
were no man-killers around, he dis- 
appeared into the underbush at the 
edge of a small glade to wait. 

Finally the moon arose, and as the 
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liquid silver spilled over the forest, 
life began to stir. 

Arl grunted in satisfaction. He 
was about to stretch his stiffening 
muscles when a noise at the oppo- 
site end of the clearing warned him. 
He remained as he was, immobile as 
stone. A large deer came through the 
brush, then paused to survey the 
area, his nostrils wide with suspicion. 

After a while, the animal moved 
cautiously into the glade. Still alert, 
it trotted towards the small brook 
which ran only a spear’s throw from 
where the hunter lay in wait. It was 
close enough for Arl to see the ant- 
lers, the moonlight lining the ten 
sharp points with silver. 

As silently as possible, Arl readied 
his spear for the throw. Before he 
could complete the motion, how- 
ever, there was a snarl and a grim 
gray shape exploded out of the un- 
derbrush. With a bound, it leaped 
at the startled deer, its fangs bared 
for a death grip on the buck’s throat. 

There was a mixture of savage 
sound; snorting from the great buck 
mingling with savage, guttural snarls 
from the gray shape. 

The stag reared in a frantic at- 
tempt to throw off the wild dog. At 
last, it succeeded. The dog was 
hurled through the air to land with 
a smashing thud on the grass; but 
like the fighting machine it was, the 
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dog was on its feet in an instant. le 
faced the deer, fury showing in every 
tense muscle. 

The two animals circled warily: 
the dog trying to feint the deer out 
of position; the stag with head low- 
ered, antlers forming a protective net- 
work of razor-sharp horn. 

Arl saw that the stag was tiring,; 
weakened by the slow drain of blood 
from his throat. Each new feint by 
the dog brought the deadly horns. 
into position more slowly. 

The dog feinted again. This time,» 
instead of swerving off, it continued 
its rush. Sharp fangs tore at the 
buck’s unprotected haunches; then,, 
the gray shape was away, the antlers: 
missing it by scant inches. . 

Three times more, the ferocious 
gray animal charged in and away.’ 
The buck was bleeding heavily now,’ 
its eyes glazing with terror. Gamely 
it marshalled its strength for one last 
thrust of those massive antlers. The 
two animals stood in the center of) 
the clearing. Panting, they faced/ 
each other. Arl saw the moonlight 
glistening on bared fangs and from: 
the needle-tipped antlers, and a 
shiver of excitement stirred him. 

Crazed by the smell of blood the 
gray shape charged again. Its frenzy; 
threw off its judgment just a frac- 
tion of a second. The glittering ant- 
lers swept down, impaling the dog. 

Snorting with rage and terror, the 
deer lifted its head and with a ti- 
tanic effort smashed the dog to the 
ground. Breath harsh, the stag glared 
at the mass of fur that now lay still.! 
Wearily, the wounded animal tried: 
to drag itself into the concealment. 


of the brush. 


| 
Arl, who had remained immobile 
luring the fight, charged. Still on 
Be run, he flung his spear with all 
he strength in his 200-pound body. 
dis aim was true. The spear thudded 
nto the stag’s chest, killing it im- 
nediately. 

_ Ari approached the stag, giving no 


He noted the size of 
he buck with satisfaction. The meat 
rould keep his family supplied for 
ieveral weeks. The horns would make 
sxood hunting knives, too. 

Bending, he hoisted the animal to 

nis powerful shoulders, his knees 
suckling a little beneath the great 
mass. After a last glance around the 
slearing, he set off towards the vil- 
lage. 
' After a while, he paused to rest. 
His sharp ears caught a_ peculiar 
sound coming from the brush nearby. 
Cautiously, he investigated and found 
the reason for the dog’s frenzied at- 
tack on the great stag. Only one of 
the pups was alive, however, and it 
was nearly dead from starvation. It 
whined piteously, its ribs showing on 
its scrawny chest. 

Overcome with curiosity, Arl ig- 
nored the feeble snarls brought about 
by his approach. Moved by a sud- 
den impulse, he scooped the half- 
dead animal off the ground. He 
placed the pup in the bosom of his 
yarment, ignoring the feeble attempts 
to bite him. 

Some of the other hunters were al- 
ready in the village. They and their 
women crowded around Arl admir- 
mgly. The stag was the finest seen 
n a long time. Arl felt good, es- 
secially when his mate, Midar, 


stepped forward glowing with pride. 

She was just about to praise him— 
as a good wife should—when her 
eyes flew wide. She took a horrified 
step backwards, staring at Arl’s chest. 

The pup had been lulled to sleep 
by the heat of Arl’s body and by the 
rhythmical motion of the hunter’s 
stride. Now, the strange new smells 
and noises awakened him. His strug- 
gles to escape caused the hunter’s fur- 
covered bosom to writhe alarmingly. 

The villagers, seeing the weird an- 
tics of Arl’s chest, gaped and several 
of the women squealed in fright. 
With a laugh, Arl reached into the 
fur garment and fished out the ani- 
mal, ignoring a feeble nip at his 
fingers. 

The villagers, led by the brave 
Krim—who had been the first to 
retreat and was now saving face by 
being the first to step forward— 
crowded around Arl. 

It was the first time a wild pup 
had ever been brought into camp 
alive. They were either well-hidden 
or else the hunters killed them to 
keep them from growing up. 

There were murmurs of amaze- 
ment. 

“What are you going to do with 
him, Arl?” inquired one of the vil- 
lagers. 

“Did you bring him back to kill 
him here?” asked another. 

“No,” said Arl smugly, “I shall 
keep him... maybe we will even 
be friends.” 

There was a hubbub of astonish- 
ment. Someone asked, “But what will 
you feed him?” 

That stumped Arl. Suddenly he 
thrust the puppy towards his mate. 
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“Feed him,” he commanded, end- 
ing the discussion. 

“But what will I give it to eat?” 
she wailed. 

“How should I know?” With that, 
he stalked off towards his hut. A 
few seconds later he was asleep on 
his bed of moss, knowing full well 
his wife would have the deer cleaned 
and dressed and the pup fed by the 
time he awoke. 

* * * 

Days passed in the little village 
by the river bank. Other hunters, 
not so fortunate as Arl, went out 
again. As for Arl, he had no worries. 
During the day, his mate fished in 
the river or gathered berries to add 
to their diet and with a full belly 
Arl’s cares were few. 

He spent most of his time with the 
dog. As soon as the animal was able 
to stand, Arl tied him to a stake to 
keep him from escaping. Their re- 
lationship had reached a point where 
the animal would allow Arl to pet 
him; but if anyone else went near 
him, he was a snarling fury. If 
Midar, or the other villagers, pointed 
to teeth marks in various portions 
of their anatomy and complained, 
Arl would merely grunt, “Serves you 
right. He is my friend.” 

The night of the full moon ar- 
rived. The village males girded them- 
selves for the big hunt, for game was 
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most plentiful when the moon was ; 
big. The villagers would be able te: 
provision themselves for severa? | 
weeks; then, the men could si‘: 
around and catch up on their socia’ | 
life while the women did all the 
work. 

Arl stepped outside his hut. In 
dismay, he saw that the animal hac 
chewed through the leather thongs ; 
and escaped. Feeling a strange’ dis- | 
content, the hunter took his spear 
and went into the forest. 

Near his favorite hunting spot, he } 
felt a thrill when he saw the dog : 
standing in the trail. When he callee | 
to the animal, however, it fled. 

Arl stood, staring at the spot where » 
the dog had been, his spear, touching ; 
the ground, reflecting his disappoint- - 
ment. 

A tremendous blow sent him reel! 
ing. Only a last minute reflex made ? 
him move enough so that the mass § 
of furred fury did not strike him) 
fully. Stunned, Arl feil, his spear 
clattering away from him. The big ; 
cat crouched nearby, hissing its ha- ‘ 
tred of man, its yellow eyes fixed on: 
him. 

Arl gazed longingly at the spear ’ 
lying out of reach. There was only 
a desperate hope that he could reach } 
it before the big cat charged, for the » 
black killer was tensing itself. 

Arl drew his hunting knife, know- - 
ing that as a weapon it would be 
useless. The cat snarled and then: 
leaped. Courageously Arl braced! 
himself, his hands held forward as 
if to ward off the animal. 

There was a scream of rage and! 
fury and a loud thud as two bodies: 
met in mid-air. 


i 
| 
The dog had returned and attacked 
te panther in a hopeless attempt 
rot the man. Arl prayed des- 
erately as the two animals scram- 
‘ed to their feet and faced each 
wher, bristling hatred and defiance. 
|The dog was hopelessly out- 
tatched and it knew that. Yet, it 
ood its ground, fangs bared, hoping 
» give the man a chance to escape. 
I The two closed suddenly in a fury 
; teeth and claws. A deadly swipe 
> the cat’s paw sent the dog skid- 
ing. He picked himself up slowly, 
naking his body painfully and faced 
ie cat, waiting. 

The cat leaped, but it never 
vached the dog. Arl had recovered 
is spear in time. With hatred add- 
ig to his great strength, he caught 
1e black killer before he reached the 
‘ound. 

‘Run through by the spear, the 
uge cat screamed its hatred of Arl 
efore dying. 

. Almost hysterical with rage and 
slief, Arl kicked the dead animal. 
lis muscles seemed to turn to water. 
anting, he leaned against a tree 
atil his strength came back. 

The dog was bleeding badly, its 
ody raked by the cat’s claws. He 
ined pitifully as Arl touched him 
ith large but gentle hands. 

The hunter then gathered leaves 
om a nearby bush. He wet them 


with saliva and bound them to the 
dog with strips of his garment. 

The animal bore the man’s care 
with only an occasional whimper. 
When Arl picked him up, he lay 
quietly in the man’s arms. Arl bent 
and scooped up the body of the dead 
cat and threw it over his shoulder. 
Face grim, he started back toward 
camp. 

He was careful to walk softly so 
he wouldn’t hurt the dog, and as he 
walked, he began to talk, hoping his 
voice would soothe the wounded 
animal. 

“T will call you ‘Shar.’ That means 
‘friend. They will probably laugh 
at me in the village, but I think they 
will not laugh too loud, unless it is 
when I cannot hear them. We will 
be friends, you and I. You will live 
and we will hunt together.” 

The dog wagged its tail feebly. 

“No, no, my friend.” Arl mur- 
mured, “You must save your strength. 
You must grow big and strong.” His 
voice took on a strange, triumphant 
tone. 

“And do you know, Shar? Maybe 
others like you will come to live in 
the villages. They will become 
friends, Shar, your sons and mine.” 

The dog raised his head weakly. 
He licked the hunter’s face. 

Arl was pleased. 


“It is good,” he said. AA f 


Oh, No! 


UNCLE: “In my first job, I was a store detective.” 


G6 99 
NEPHEW: “Oh, you mean you were a counter spy. 
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BD EADING the Bible is risky busi- 
ness. Some passages expose us 
, to thoughts that are primitive 
nd crude. Who, for example, could 
»in the psalmist when he prays that 
ne prayer of his enemy will be con- 
dered a sin and that his enemy’s 
rphaned children will be left un- 
itied? (Ps. 109). 

Equally dangerous, though for 
ifferent reasons, is the study of the 
ook of Isaiah. Here is prophetic 
eligion at its best. Since the Eighth 
entury before Christ, Isaiah has 
fted men to the presence of God 
nd changed their lives. Those who 
ear such a change in their lives 
ead Isaiah at their own risk. 

Another word of caution. Isaiah 
ppears to be the work of one man 
t one specific time in history. Care- 
ul study indicates that Isaiah is not 
ne “book” but rather a collection 
f writings that should be divided 
ato at least three parts: (1) chap- 
ars 1-39, which will be referred to 
s Isaiah; (2) chapters 40-55, Deu- 


Isaiah” by Michelangelo 
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5 Isaiah 


By Gustave H. Godrank 


tero-Isaiah; and (3) chapters 56-66, 
Trito-Isaiah. On each of these a 
word of explanation should be help- 
ful. 

Isaiah was born in Jerusalem be- 
tween 770 and 760 B. C. He had all 
the advantages that an aristocratic 
background could provide, includ- 
ing good education and intimate re- 
lationships with kings. Acquainted 
with the affairs of government he 
was well-qualified to interpret the 
political omens of his day. He knew 
Uzziah to be a great king; he knew 
his son Jotham to be a weakling. 
When the news came from the leper 
colony that Uzziah was dead, Isa- 
iah, on the verge of despair, made 
his way to the temple to be assured 
of Yahweh’s needed support. That 
day in the year that King Uzziah 
died (740 B. C.) Isaiah had his 
vision of the Lord, enthroned in the 
temple, holy and lifted up. That day 
he received his call to be a prophet 
and began a ministry that lasted 
until his death 40 years later. 

Several themes are fundamental 
in the teaching of Isaiah. Like 
Amos and Hosea, his contempora- 
ries, he preached a message of 
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doom. But unlike Amos, who com: 
pared Israel to a “virgin fallen 
never to rise,” Isaiah added a di- 
mension of hope. On that day when 
Israel would be destroyed because 
of its sin, a remnant would be saved 
and this remnant would serve as the 
creative nucleus for establishing the 
Lord’s purpose. 

But most important in the mes- 
sage of Isaiah is the emphasis on 
the holiness of God. Amos had em- 
phasized the righteousness of God, 
and Hosea had stressed the mercy 
and kindness of God. To these Isa- 
iah added the conception of the holi- 
ness of God, a glory that covers the 
earth. In a day when some refer to 
God as “the man upstairs” it would 
be well to read again Isaiah’s vision 
in the Temple (Chapter 6). 

Deutero-Isaiah comes to us anony- 
mously. It reflects a historical situ- 
ation so different from that of Isaiah 
that most scholars have concluded 
that it was written a century and a 
half later. For example, Isaiah 
clearly indicates that the city of 
Jerusalem is still standing and prob- 
ably will stand forever, but Deutero- 
Isaiah implies that the city has 
fallen and that the Hebrews have 
been in captivity for a long time. 
Indeed the prophet now suggests 
that the Hebrews will soon return to 
their ancient homeland. On the ba- 
sis of this and other evidence, one 
concludes the chapters arose during 


Dr. Todrank is Instructor in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion at Colby College, Waterville, Me. This is 
his second in a series of three columns on books 
of the Bible. 
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1 
the Babylonian exile (c. 538 B. C.) 

The teaching of Deutero-Isaiah + 
the exiled and dejected Hebrews 
adds a unique element to Old Testa: 
ment religion. Yahweh is supreme: 
idols are an abomination. Yahwer 
is the creator of heaven and ear‘h 
and therefore is concerned with the 
salvation of all peoples, not just th 
Hebrews. Such a universal concer 
should mean a universal justice, ye 
the Hebrews continue to suffer fer 
their sins while the Babylonians 
who are even more sinful, continue 
to exploit them. To solve this prob 
lem Deutero-Isaiah develops the idea 
of vicarious suffering. The Hebrews, 
chosen as the servants of Yahweh 
are charged with the special mission 
of bearing the message of true relig 
ion to the ends of the earth, a task 
that remains unfinished until all th 
heathen nations have pledged theimi 
devotion to Yahweh. If the Hebrew 
will suffer voluntarily to amend the 
injustices of the foreign nations, the 
heathen nations will be unable te 
resist this manifestation of love and 
will be won to Yahweh. 

The message of Trito-Isaiah wa 
intended to interpret Deutero-Isaiak 
to a later generation but it falle 
short of its goal. It contains interna 
contradictions and is more con 
cerned with the externals of religion 
than with its spiritual essentials. 


But Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah lift 
before us the vision and the chal- 
lenge of genuine prophetic religion. 
He who would not see nor hear had 
best not look nor listen. WWY¥ 
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: E GOT OUR HEADS up now, 
\\) and we won’t ever bow 
down again — no, sir — 
cept before God!” So speaks a 
2gro janitor of a store in Mont- 
mery, Ala. That city of 125,000 
ople, long famous as “the cradle 
the Confederacy,” is now known 
coughout the world. 

About a year ago a quiet colored 
oman dared to take a front seat in 
‘segregated bus. When the city 
mmissioners, who were members 
a White Citizens Council, arrested 
2 woman and tried to continue to 
n the buses on a segregated basis, 
>groes refused to ride them at all. 
iey used one another’s automo- 
les, or walked. 

The Supreme Court outlawed seg- 
gation in public buses. Then the 
y changed its policy and peace of 
sort was established. But if Mont- 
mery is today living more nearly 
harmony with the basic princi- 
es of our democracy, chief credit 


Yr. Wentzel is Director of Publications of The 
ristian Education Press. This is his second in a 
es of news comment columns. 


2 headlines and sidelines . . . 


“We won't ever 
bow down again 


| except before God! 


}?? 


By Fred D. Wenitzel 


should be given, not to the Supreme 
Court and not to the city commis- 
sioners, but to the Negro churches. 
Led by two ministers, Martin Luther 
King and Ralph D. Abernathy, the 
Negro Christians have practiced a 
kind of patient love and non-violent 
resistance which has slowly won the 
admiration of white citizens and 
amazed the world. 

Dr. King, a Baptist minister, 29 
years old, is the most vigorous and 
effective leader in this valiant effort. 
His hope is that Montgomery will 
be known in the future as “the 
cradle of human freedom and dig- 
nity.” 

In the late months of 1957 we 
heard and read a great deal about 
Little Rock. There violence and the 
official defiance of law made shame- 
ful headlines. 

In 1958, which of these two south- 
ern cities, Little Rock or Montgom- 
ery, will set the pattern of our his- 
tory? And how will the people of 
our Christian churches help to an- 
swer that question ? vVvVV 
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QuEsTION: . . . “We live in an 
industrial town that is about 85 per 
cent non-Protestant. I know the odds 
against a mixed-religion marriage. 
But in this area most of the boys I 
know are not Protestant. . . .” 

“Jerry and I are only 17, and we 
are not rushing into marriage. But 
I love him very much and he says he 
loves me. He is a Roman Catholic. 

“We have talked and talked about 
the religion angle. He says he 
would be willing to go to my church 
once in a while with me, and I 
could go to his with him. 

“If there were never more than 
the two of us, I do not think we 
would face much of a problem. But 
I want children someday—and I do 
not know how all this would affect 
their lives. 

“T haven’t told Jerry that I am 
writing to you, but I would like to 
show him the answer. Perhaps we 
won't follow your ideas, but I will 
appreciate them anyway... .” 

Answer: Young people in your 
spot might wake up a bit if they 
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What about | 
the children of | 


mixed marriages? 


were to discuss this problem frankiyl 
with the minister of each of thé 
churches involved. 
Religious leaders in all group 
strongly favor marriage within one 
major religious grouping. 
considerable wisdom in this. Re 
cently there have been signs 04 
growing resentment in other religs 
ious bodies about the demand on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church 
that non-members of this churck 
who marry members must, for ex! 
ample, sign a pre-nuptial contrac; 
affecting the religion of the childrer 
of the marriage. 
Such a factor has frequently beer’ 
the source of very unhappy conflict: 
within families. Many thoughtfu# 
people have felt that such a contrae 
is quite unfair since it cannot pos) 
sibly be worked both ways. 
Similar contracts, if ordered by 
major Protestant denominations 
would be looked upon as unfair and 
“intolerant” by many Roman Cath 
olics. Most Protestants prefer : 
greater degree of personal freedon 


@ «a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
| in youth and their problems 


IL 


@ «a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 

Psychological Association 
P conviction in matters pertaining 
» the children of a marriage. 

If the boy really feels closely tied 
» his own church, he might never 
vel truly at home in yours. Yet he 
as no right to ask you to give up 
our church for his. You might 
bth be wiser to look. for compan- 
ms in your own religious groups, 
here your chances for happiness 
ould be greater. 

You are right about the statistics 
f mixed-religion marriages, espe- 
lly where the children are seri- 
usly considered. To be single and 
appy is much better than to be un- 
appily married. 

Think about this seriously and 
ave the courage to discuss it 
‘ankly with your friend before you 
lake any such important and all- 
me decision about marriage. 


Eprror’s Note: When sending your let- 
rs to Dr. Crawford, enclose a stamped. 
lf-addressed envelope. Address: Dr. 
hn E. Crawford, YourH magazine, 1505 
ace St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

vVVV 


(Copyright 1954. All rights reserved.) 


“So you paid for the hamburgers 

and everything. . . . Don’t look at 

it as not being your duty... . 

Look at it as being good steward- 
ship!”’ 
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Gls Seen Spiritually 
Ahead of Civilians 


“In many ways the moral and 
spiritual insights of our military 
men are ahead of attitudes in civil- 
ian life.” This was the reaction of 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, new presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches, after a tour of military 
bases in Alaska. Dr. Dahlberg had 
warm praise for service personnel 
and their families there. 


Reports Catholics at Secular 
Universities Lose Faith 


A Catholic chaplain to college 
students said that a large number of 
Catholics at secular universities lose 
their faith. For this condition, the 
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Rev. Gerard N. Glynn blamed ti 
schools’ secular environments. He 
stated, “They lose their Catho‘ie 
verve and become fallen-aways after 
being subjected to arguments coal 
flicting with Catholic doctrines.” 


Finds Jewish Teens Trying 
Hard to Keep Sabbath Holy 


Jewish youth, torn between th 
attractions of the weekend and th 
observance of their Sabbath, ar 
seriously trying to retain “some 
thing of the spiritual traditions.’ 
This was the comment of a Chicagé 
rabbi and youth leader speaking be 
fore the United Synagogue Youth 
whose convention theme was, “Re 
member the Sabbath to Keep I 
Holy.” 


Attending a class é 
Abilene Christian 
College, Von 
McDaniel, star 
pitcher for St. Low 
Cards, intends to 
become a preach 


RNS Photo 


chweitzer's Granddaughter 
goes to Lambarene 


True to a long-held promise, Dr. 
Ibert Schweitzer has allowed his 
3-year-old granddaughter, Monique 
ckert, to come to Lambarene, 
rench Equatorial Africa. Monique 
ill spend a ten-month working pe- 
od in the hospital there. Then she 
ill return to France for a year to 
cide if she will make nursing at 
ambarene her life vocation. 


op Teen Topic 
| Work, Not Dates 


A “Y”-sponsored survey of teens 
_a Philadelphia high school indi- 
ttes that the problem of money and 
yw to earn it is their favorite dis- 
ission topic. Surprisingly, it 
mked over the subject of boy-girl 
‘lationships. The survey also 
iowed that youth want to know 
ore about God. They chose this 


Seriously burned 
in helicopter crash 
on arrival at 
Antarctica, 


Chaplain Paul W. 
Reigner conducted 
his first and last 
service from a 

litter before being 
evacuated. 
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topic over those concerning college 
and how to get along better with 
parents. Boys showed least interest 
in attending a stage-play with a 
group while girls put nature study 
and radio and TV experiments low- 
est on the list. 


Students Blame Church 
for Their Uncommitment 


Students, accused of being “un- 
committed,” in turn blamed the 
Church for their dilemma. Delegates 
to the Methodist student conference 
adopted a statement in which they 
admitted being the “uncommitted 
generation” but protested that this 
was not by choice. Rather, many 
students are searching for a cause: 
to receive their unreserved loyalty. 
“The Church,” they said, “has not 
called us clearly enough to excite 
our response . . . does not compel 
our commitment, but the Lord of the 


Church does.” 
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After reading about Gerda 
Hubner and the Helm family (on 
pages 8-15), readers will ask, “How 
can my church participate in the 
International Christian Youth Ex- 
change program?” 

Here’s how the program works. 
A local church applies to partici- 
pate. A young person from that 
church is selected to go abroad for 
one year and a host family is chosen 
to receive a student from overseas. 
Direct home-to-home exchange, 


Tricks for two 


Three Lions Photo 

Arrange two rows of contestants. 
Place an orange under the chin of 
the first contestant in each row. 
Command teams to pass the orange 
from one member to the other with- 
out touching orange with their 
hands. Chin-passage is the only way. 
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where one student merely trades 
places with the other, is most desir 
able. Both teenagers are, in every 
way possible, members of their hes) 
family. They share in work and ree 
reation, attend the local school ane 
church. A one-way exchange involv 
ing only a teenager from abroad i: 
also possible. 

A person may qualify as an ex 
change student if he is healthy, ma 
ture, and adaptable; has complet# 
his sophomore year in high school) 
is willing to work hard at master 
ing his “host” language; ranks we 
scholastically and is active it 
church, school and community af 
fairs. He must have the support 9 
his home church. | 

You and your church (if Evangel 
ical and Reformed) may _ obtai 
more information about finances in 
volved and other details about ICY 
by writing to Ed. L. Schlingmang 
Director of Service Projects, 150: 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Aid for personal devotior 
during the seven-week Lenten p 
riod is Lenten Devotions for Your 
People by Lawrence L. Gruman 
Published for use in the Unite 
Church of Christ, the booklet sell 
for ten cents a copy (six cents eac 
in quantities of 25 or more) and i 
available from the following a 
dresses: Department of Youti 
Work, 1505 Race St., Philadelphi 
2, Pa., or The Pilgrim Press, 1 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., or 1 


La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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alentine’s Day 


Ge NAMED IT/ 


and mailed this year. 
tine titles are made by 


Over 40 million Valentine cards will be bought 
It is estimated that 125 Valen- 
greeting card manufacturers 
ranging from “Secret Pal” to “My Sweetheart” to 
“Slam Valentine.” It all started when a priest, Valen- 
tine, Bishop of Spoleto, preached that love was a good 
enough basis for marriage—not money or social ad- 
vantage. This alone was enough to preserve his mem- 


ory among lovers of all times. He was beheaded on 


Pruary 14, 270 A.D. for 
fusing to renounce Chris- 
nity. His farewell message 


med “From Your Valen- 
he. 29 

Ancient Romans gave cu- 
id a helping hand with 
vover’s Lotteries.” Young 
vers drew names to learn 


10 their ‘‘beloved-of-the- 


‘or this was St. Valentine’s Day 
ven every fowl cometh, there to 
oose his mate.’ 

Shakespeare g gave popular recog- 
ion Lon st, Walenunes Day sie 
tther popularized it. In “Ham- 
” Ophelia sings, “Good morrow 
St. Valentine’s day ... and I 
. to be your Valentine.” 


the jailer’s daughter was fine 
ed inne 


year” 


wrote, 


would be. These were the orig- 
inal “blind dates.” This festivity was 
known as Valentine’s Day. 

Adding to the romantic flavor — 
during the 14th and 15th century, 
there was a growing belief that birds 
mated on February 14. Chaucer 
in his “Parliament of Fowls,” 


Gide 
POPULARIZED 
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A teen prayer... 


for today 


(Ree ME, God, I seldom feel 
The tug of thy will on mine. 
I’m proud, suspicious, lazy— 
This cannot be anything but 

My own self. But I would know 
How this poor shallow life 

Can be deepened and stretched 
Until thou canst find a home within. 


What must I do? Thou knowest. 


Help me, O God, to listen to 
Thy voice that speaks through 
Words of friends and teachers, 
Parents too—make me listen. 


And let me learn the truth 

That lurks behind books’ covers 
And under rocks, beyond the skies, 
In city streets—Help me learn. 


Teach me to look, O God, 

Beyond the surface of friends 

And not-so-friendly ones, to see 

The goodness there—O help me look 


And I would love, as would Thy Son: 
Each person thoroughly, with 

Swift forgiveness in my heart 
Towards everyone—O help me love. 


So listening, may I hear; 

And learning, may I know; 

And looking, may I see; 

And loving, may I make a home 
for thee within my heart. 


Amen. 


Reprinted from Lenten Devotions for Young Peop 
by Lawrence L. Gruman. The Pilgrim Press, 
Photo from Monkemeyer Press. 


